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XIII. — The Origin of Greek Tragedy in the Light of Dra~ 
matic Technique 

By Professor DONALD CLIVE STUART 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Except for those who adhere to some form of the traditional 
yiew of the origin of Greek tragedy — from dithyramb to satyr- 
chorus, to tragedy — the question has now resolved itself into 
two well-defined theories. Professor Ridgeway finds the origin 
of tragedy in the ritual performed by the chorus worshipping 
dead heroes at the tomb. 1 On the other hand, there is the 
theory that the germ of Greek tragedy is to be sought in the 
ritual which celebrated the annual death and rebirth of vege- 
tation, that was a feature of the cult of Dionysus. This 
view is held by Professor Gilbert Murray, 2 Miss Jane Harri- 
son, and Mr. F. M. Cornford. 3 Mr. Pickard-Cambridge, 4 if 
we may judge from his review of Professor Ridgeway's work, 
may also be placed among those who do not accept the theory 
advanced by that scholar. Only in certain particulars does 
Professor Murray subscribe to Professor Ridgeway's views ; 
and, in the final analysis, these two scholars are still far apart 
in regard to the question of the ultimate origin of Greek 
tragedy. Professor Murray states his position in this matter 
as follows : 

"The following note presupposes certain general views 
about the origin and essential nature of Greek Tragedy. It 
assumes that Tragedy is in origin a Ritual Dance, a Sacer 
Ludus, representing normally the Aition, or the supposed 
historical Cause, of some current ritual practice : e.g. the 
Hippolytus represents the legendary death of that hero, re- 

1 William Ridgeway, The Origin of Tragedy, Cambridge, 1910. Also, The 
Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non- European Races, Cambridge, 1915. 

2 Gilbert Murray, " Excursus on the Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek 
Tragedy," in Miss Jane Harrison's Themis (Cambridge, 1912), 341-363. 

8 F. M. Cornford, The Origin of Attic Comedy, London, 1914. 
4 Class. Rev. xxvi (1912), 52-59. See also Professor Ridgeway's reply, id. 
134-149. 
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garded as the Aition of a certain ritual lamentation practiced 
by the maidens of Trozen. Further, it assumes, in accord 
with the overwhelming weight of ancient tradition, that the 
Dance in question is originally or centrally that of Dionysus ; 
and it regards Dionysus, in this connection, as the spirit of 
the Dithyramb or Spring Dromenon, an ' Eniautos-Daimon,' 
who represents the cyclic death and rebirth of the world, in- 
cluding the rebirth of the tribe by the return of the heroes of 
dead ancestors. 

" These conceptions, it will be seen, are in general agree- 
ment with the recent work of Dieterich (Archiv fur Religions- 
wissenschaft, xi, pp. 163-196); also with that of Usener {ib. 
vii, pp. 303-313), as developed by Dr. Farnell {Cults, vol. v, 
p. 235, note a), and the indications of the Macedonian 
mummeries described by Mr. Dawkins and others. I must 
also acknowledge a large debt to Prof. Ridgeway's Tomb- 
theory, the more so since I ultimately differ from him on the 
main question, and seek to show that certain features in 
tragedy which he regards as markedly foreign to Dionysus- 
worship, are in reality natural expressions of it. 

" It is of course clear that Tragedy, as we possess it, con- 
tains many non-Dionysiac elements. The ancients them- 
selves have warned us of that. It has been influenced by 
the epic, by hero cults, and by various ceremonies not con- 
nected with Dionysus. Indeed, the actual Aition treated in 
Tragedy is seldom confessedly and obviously Dionysiac. It 
is so sometimes, as sometimes it is the founding of a torch- 
race or the original reception of suppliants at some altar of 
sanctuary. But it is much more often the death or Pathos 
of some hero. Indeed I think it can be shown that every 
extant tragedy contains somewhere towards the end the cele- 
bration of a tabu tomb. This point we gladly concede to 
Professor Ridgeway. I wish to suggest, however, that while 
the content has strayed far from Dionysus, the forms of 
tragedy retain clear traces of the original drama of the Death 
and Rebirth of the Year Spirit." 5 

6 Op. cit. 341 f. I have reproduced Professor Murray's capitalization in the 
citations from his work. 
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Many of the arguments for and against the theories of the 
origin of tragedy are based upon certain peculiarities in the con- 
struction of Greek tragedy, e.g. the agon, the threnos, the 
theophany, the appearance of the tomb, the peripeteia, the 
anagnorisis, the r61e of the chorus, the messenger, the ghost, 
etc. There are, however, other technical elements in the 
construction of Greek drama, which are not easily explained, 
nor, as yet, sufficiently elucidated for the student of dramatic 
technique. For instance, why is there so much more narra- 
tion of past events and of events behind the scenes in tragedy 
than there is in comedy ? Why is tragedy so retrospective 
that one can almost say it is in the past tense, while comedy 
is prospective and is in the present and future tense, and, as 
is natural in drama, deals with present and future events in 
the story ? Why are scenes of violence and death banished 
from view in tragedy, while in comedy scenes of violence are 
portrayed upon the stage ? Why, in comedy, does the agon 
or contest proceed before the eyes of the spectators, and why 
is it carried on by the individual hero and — let us say — the 
individual villain ; whereas in certain tragedies the principal 
agon occurs behind the scenes, or, if it is on the stage, takes 
place between an individual and the chorus ? Why, in early 
tragedy especially, are both the hero and the villain relatively 
insignificant figures, seldom issuing from behind the scenes, 
and why did the rdle of the villain never become extremely 
important; while, in comedy, each of these parts attains 
greater development and the chorus becomes a relatively less 
important factor in the play ? Why is there a stricter unity 
of action in tragedy than in comedy ? Why, in tragedy, is 
the point of attack, i.e. the place in the story where the play 
begins, closer to the climax and the denouement than in 
comedy ? Finally, why is tragedy more serious in tone and 
comedy lighter and more humorous — a question which is not 
so easily answered as one might think ? The reasons for 
these technical differences between the two forms of Greek 
drama need explanation. By comedy is meant in every case 
Aristophanic comedy. 

Attempts have been made to answer some of the questions 
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outlined above. Thus we have been told many times why 
deaths were not portrayed before the eyes of the spectators ; 
but none of the explanations of this curious practice is 
entirely satisfactory. Hitherto there has been too marked a 
tendency to separate tragedy and comedy in dealing with the 
question of origin. We must try to find out what there is in 
postulated rituals that makes it possible or impossible, from 
the point of view of dramatic technique, for these different 
kinds of drama to emerge, in forms so similar in some ways 
and so dissimilar in others. 

We shall attempt to show that it is impossible for Greek 
tragedy to have developed out of the ritual postulated by 
Professor Murray, because Aeschylean tragedy is not con- 
structed technically in a form which corresponds to the form 
of this ritual. We shall attempt to show, however, that it is 
possible for Greek comedy to have developed out of the ritual 
postulated by Mr. Cornford (which is essentially the ritual of 
Professor Murray), because the construction of the plays of 
Aristophanes corresponds to what may be called the tech- 
nique of this ritual. Also, we shall attempt to show that it is 
possible, so far as dramatic technique is concerned, for Greek 
tragedy to have arisen out of the ritual of the worship of dead 
heroes postulated by Professor Ridgeway. Finally, we hope 
to prove that, whatever theory is suggested in the future in 
regard to the origin of Greek drama, the test of dramatic 
technique will be found to be of value in showing whether it 
is possible or impossible for Greek tragedy or comedy to 
have evolved from any postulated ritual. It may well be 
found that this test is more valuable in disproving rather 
than in proving any theory of the origin of Greek drama, and 
that it brings negative evidence against the validity of Pro- 
fessor Murray's hypothesis rather than positive corroborative 
evidence of Professor Ridgeway's view. No student of 
dramatic technique, however, will be inclined to accept any 
theory of the origin of any drama unless that theory shows 
that it is possible for that drama to have arisen in its par- 
ticular form from the postulated source. We are fully aware 
that objections to the theory of Professor Murray and of 
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Mr. Cornford and to the theory of Professor Ridgeway have 
been made on other critical grounds ; but, at present, we are 
not concerned with those objections. We wish to introduce, 
if possible, a new method of testing present or future theories 
of the origin of Greek drama which are founded on any re- 
constructed ritual. 

Professor Murray has reconstructed the ritual of the death 
and rebirth of the " Year Spirit " — the ritual of fertility — in 
which he seeks the origin of tragedy. " If we examine," he 
says, " the kind of myth which seems to underly the various 
' Eniautos ' celebrations we shall find : 

1. "An Agon or Contest, the Year against its Enemy, 
Light against Darkness, Summer against Winter. 

2. "A Pathos of the Year-Daimon, generally a ritual or 
sacrificial death, in which Adonis or Attis is slain by the tabu 
animal, the Pharmakos stoned, Osiris, Dionysus, Pentheus, 
Orpheus, Hippolytus torn to pieces (a-irapay/io^). 

3. " A Messenger. For this Pathos seems seldom or never 
to be actually performed under the eyes of the audience. 
(The reason of this is not hard to suggest.) It is announced 
by a messenger. ' The news comes ' that Pan the Great, 
Thammuz, Adonis, Osiris is dead, and the dead body is often 
brought in on a bier. This leads to 

4. " A Threnos or Lamentation. Specially characteristic, 
however, is a clash of contrary emotions, the death of the 
old being also the triumph of the new; see p. 318 f. of 
Plutarch's account of the Oschophoria. 

5 and 6. " An Anagnorisis — discovery or recognition — of 
the slain and mutilated Daimon, followed by his Resurrection 
or Apotheosis or, in some sense, his Epiphany in glory. 
This I shall call by the general name Theophany. It natu- 
rally goes with a Peripeteia or extreme change of feeling 
from grief to joy." 6 

This theory is a development of the theory set forth by 
Dieterich, 7 that the origin of tragedy is to be at least par- 
tially explained, if not wholly, by the existence of the Sacer 

8 Op. cit. 342 f. 

7 A. Dieterich, Kleine Schriften (Leipzig, 1911), p. 414 ff. 
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Ludiis at Eleusis, especially as Aeschylus was a native of 
that place and as his tragedies were a development of the 
dramatic ritual performed there. Professor Murray sums up 
Dieterich's views as follows : " Dieterich has already shown 
that a characteristic of the Sacer Ludus in the mysteries was 
a Peripeteia, or Reversal. It was a change from sorrow to 
joy, from darkness and sights of inexplicable terror to light 
and the discovery of the reborn God. Such a Peripeteia is 
clearly associated with an Anagnorisis, a Recognition or Dis- 
covery. Such formulae from the mysteries as %apaeire, 
Mvcrrai, tov deov <rea<o<Tfj,evov — Hvprftca/jLev, <rvy^aipo/j,ev — 
"E,(f>vyov kclkov, Tjvpov a/xeivov, imply a close connection be- 
tween the Peripeteia and the Anagnorisis, and enable us to 
understand why these two elements are regarded by Aristotle 
as normally belonging to Tragedy. Now Peripeteia of some 
kind is perhaps in itself a necessary or normal part of any 
dramatic story. But no one could say the same of Anag- 
norisis. It must come into Greek Tragedy from the Sacer 
Ludus, in which the dead God is Recognized or Discovered." 8 
Professor Murray assumes that tragedy is in origin a 
" Ritual Dance, a Sacer Ludus" and that originally there 
were the following component parts of the ritual in the 
following order : Agon, Pathos, Messenger, Threnos, and 
Theophany (or Anagnorisis and Theophany). He points out 
the connection between the ritual and the Satyrs as follows : 
" But those who have read Miss Harrison's article on the 
Kouretes (B.S.A. xv, and Chapter 1, above) will recognize 
that the Satyrs are the irpoirokoi, Baifioves in the rout of 
Dionysus, especially associated with his 'initiations and 
hierourgiai ' — that is, exactly with our Sacer Ludus of 
Dionysus. Strabo, pp. 466-8, makes this pretty clear. 
Hence comes their connection with the dead and with the 
anodos of Kore. The subject could be illustrated at length, 
but probably the above point, as it stands, will hardly be dis- 
puted. The Satyr-play, coming at the end of the tetralogy, 
represented the joyous arrival of the Reliving Dionysus and 
his rout of attendant daimones at the end of the Sacer 

8 Op. cit. 342. 
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Ludus. ... It would suit my general purpose equally well 
to suppose that the Dionysus-ritual had developed into two 
divergent forms, the satyr-play of Pratinas and the tragedy 
of Thespis, which were at a certain date artificially combined 
by law. In any case there must have been close kindred 
between the two. . . . And after all Aristotle has told us 
that Tragedy e/c tou ^arvpiicov fiereftaXev (Poet. 4). It ' de- 
veloped out of the Satyric ' — at the very least, from some- 
thing akin to the Satyrs. I therefore continue — provisionally 
— to accept as a starting-point some tragic performance end- 
ing in a satyr-play." 

This starting-point seems to be really a step further on 
from his real point of departure, the Sacer Ludus. The 
tragic performance seems already at this stage to have been 
practically a tetralogy, i.e. a tragic trilogy and a satyr-play. 
He traces the further development as follows : 

" Now we know that in the historical development of 
Tragedy a process of differentiation occurred. The Satyr- 
play became more distinct and separate from the tragedies 
and was eventually dropped altogether; and, secondly, the 
separate Tragedies became independent artistic wholes. 

"This process produced, I conceive, two results. First, 
the cutting off of the Satyr-play left the tragic trilogy without 
its proper close. What was it to do ? Should it end with a 
threnos and trust for its theophany to the distinct and irrele- 
vant Satyr-play which happened to follow ? or should it 
ignore the Satyr-play and make a theophany of its own ? 
Both types of tragedy occur, but gradually the second tends 
to predominate. 

" Secondly, what is to happen to the Anagnorisis and 
Peripeteia ? Their proper place is, as it were, transitional 
from the Threnos of tragedy to the Theophany of the Satyr- 
play ; if anything, they go rather with the Satyrs. Hence 
these two elements are set loose. Quite often, even in the 
tragedies which have a full Theophany, they do not occur in 
their proper place just before the Theophany, yet they always 
continue to haunt the atmosphere." 9 

9 Op. cit. 343-344- 
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So far as anagnorisis and peripeteia are concerned, we 
may immediately question whether either one of these terms 
actually represents an element peculiar to Greek tragedy and 
whether their presence needs to be explained. As Professor 
Murray admits, though rather guardedly, peripeteia of some 
kind is necessary or normal in drama. We must insist, how- 
ever, that anagnorisis, as defined by Aristotle, is just as nor- 
mal a part of any kind of drama, and indeed of any kind of 
story, as it is of Greek tragedy. There are many examples 
of recognition scenes in both medieval and modern drama. 
The presence of the recognition scene in Greek tragedy 
needs no more explanation than does the presence of such 
scenes in Greek epic poetry. As a matter of fact, Aeschylus, 
if we may judge from his extant plays, made little use of the 
anagnorisis ; and this theatrically effective scene, in its highly 
developed form, seems to be rather the device of the more 
sophisticated dramatists than a survival from a primitive ritu- 
alistic drama. Professor Murray says that the tragic poets 
" find it hard to write without bringing in an Anagnorisis 
somewhere." However hard they found it, they certainly 
did not find it any harder than any writer of fiction does. 

The seeming importance of the anagnorisis is due to an 
interesting misconception on the part of Aristotle. There 
may be some reason to conjecture that these critical terms, 
peripeteia and anagnorisis, were used in regard to tragedy 
before his time ; but if these terms were first applied by him 
to dramatic technique, we question whether his choice of 
words to express what was evidently in his mind was entirely 
felicitous. Probably no one will be inclined to deny that 
Aristotle must have enjoyed, just as every theatre-goer does, 
dramatic suspense and surprise, which are the very soul of 
all drama. Now it is true that Aristotle never discusses 
directly the elements of suspense and of surprise ; 10 but evi- 
dently scenes in which there was a reversal, as in the Oedipus 
Rex and in the Lynceus, which are cited by him as examples 

10 See Bywater's note on 1452 a 3 of the Poetics. I hope to discuss this whole 
question of the element of surprise in drama, as implied by Aristotle, at some 
later time. 
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of the peripeteia and which are actually scenes causing stun- 
ning surprise, aroused him to a high pitch of emotion, as 
they would arouse any spectator. On the other hand, any 
one who has analyzed the emotional effect of a recognition 
scene will undoubtedly admit that it is the element of sus- 
pense in such scenes which arouses one to a high pitch of 
dramatic excitement. Thus Aristotle pointed out the impor- 
tance of the anagnorisis and the peripeteia, which he consid- 
ered effective because they are recognition scenes and scenes 
of reversal, while, as a matter of fact, they are of the utmost 
importance because they are moments which arouse surprise 
and suspense. He insisted on the means, but not on the end. 
While it must be admitted that he was unfailing in his choice 
of two excellent means, he introduced two terms into Greek 
dramatic criticism which somewhat becloud the real question. 
Thus we have to interpret these terms ; but we do not have 
to explain the presence of anagnorisis and peripeteia in Greek 
tragedy any more than in any other drama of any other age. 
Finally, it may be pointed out that in Greek tragedy the 
recognition scene performs the function of exposition and 
preparation for the agon (Choephorae), of exciting incident 
{Helen), of climax (Oedipus Rex), and of denouement (Ion). 
Sometimes it is a great dramatic struggle, as in the Electra 
of Sophocles ; sometimes it is passed over quickly, as in the 
Helen ; sometimes it constitutes practically the whole plot of 
the play, as in the Iphigenia in Tauris. Professor Murray 
says the recognition scene has been set loose; but there is 
little reason to believe that it was ever canonically situated 
just before the theophany. As for the peripeteia being the 
change from grief to joy at the resurrection of the new god, 
according to Professor Murray's theory, what must be said 
of the peripeteia attendant upon the agon and the death 
of the god ? Is there not just as much of a peripeteia or 
reversal in the death of the god as in his resurrection ? Pro- 
fessor Murray also asserts that the anagnorisis, peripeteia, and 
the theophany once belonged to the satyr-play. Thus the 
other plays must have been concerned merely with the agon, 
pathos, messenger, and the threnos. However, that is very 
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little material for three plays, and it is hard to see why three 
plays, or perhaps four, should have been written on one plot. 
The trilogy, as we know it, often contains three plays on the 
same theme, but each one has a complete plot. It is far 
more plausible to view the early trilogy as the juxtaposition 
of three plays, each with a complete plot ; but in all of them 
the same thread of the story would be preserved in order to 
introduce more incidents and to increase the amount of the 
action and to give the whole story more length and breadth. 
The problem facing the primitive dramatist was to increase 
the action and to make it fuller. The problem was not to 
make three plays out of material for one, and to spread the 
thin plot over three tragedies and a satyr-play. 

The opening scene of the ritual reconstructed by Professor 
Murray is an agon, or contest, the year against its enemy, 
light against darkness, summer against winter. Now, since 
Professor Murray expressly points out that the second step, 
the pathos, seems seldom or never to have actually been per- 
formed under the eyes of the audience, and since he makes 
no such restriction in regard to the agon, we are safe in 
assuming that he believes the agon to have been enacted 
and not narrated. Now an agon postulates two rival par- 
ticipants, contending before the eyes of the worshippers. In 
technical language, the point of attack — not necessarily the 
place where the myth began, but where the ritual began — 
was far enough back to include the agon. If the ritual 
showed the agon with two contestants, or performers, one 
representing the year and the other its enemy, then we can 
rest assured that the primitive drama did the same thing. It 
would be unthinkable, dramatically , for action in a ritual to 
become narration in the drama springing from that ritual. 
The whole history of Greek drama, as we can trace it, shows 
the narrative, or the epic and lyric elements, becoming action. 
A parallel development took place in the religious drama 
of the Middle Ages, which evolved from the church ritual. 
Whatever is action in the ritual, or has the germ of action in it, 
appears as action, not as narration, in the medieval liturgical 
drama. Not until the rediscovery of ancient tragedy in the 
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Renaissance do we find narration substituted for action, under 
the influence of the extremely narrative and retrospective 
ancient tragedies — dramas remarkable because the incidents 
which form the plot are often supposed to have happened 
before the play begins, or take place off the stage after the 
opening of the play. The natural thing in drama is to rep- 
resent, not narrate, incidents ; and if Greek tragedy is note- 
worthy because it is narrative and retrospective, we must 
seek the explanation of this in its origin. The case of the 
drama in the Middle Ages is not cited as proof of our theory, 
but it certainly constitutes illuminating corroborative evidence. 

Thus the agon with the two contestants or performers, 
represented in the underlying ritual according to Professor 
Murray, must have been enacted in the primitive tragedy that 
sprang from that ritual. But how is this possible when we 
know very well that there was only one actor in Greek tragedy 
until Aeschylus introduced the second? Probably neither 
Professor Murray nor any one else will argue that the contest 
of the year against its enemy was carried on between the 
leader and the chorus. Indeed, Mr. Cornford plainly in- 
dividualizes the two contestants, calling them agonist and 
antagonist, hero and villain ; and he postulates a chorus and 
a leader in addition to these performers. 11 

The second step in the ritual, the pathos, Professor Mur- 
ray places behind the scenes. It may be said in passing 
that it is not entirely plain just how the end of the agon, 
which brought about the pathos, was placed behind the 
scenes, while the beginning was in full view of the wor- 
shippers. However that maybe, Professor Murray says that 
the "reason for this" — the placing of the pathos behind the 
scenes — "is not hard to suggest." On the contrary, the 
reason is really hard to find ; and the treatment of the death 
scene in Greek tragedy is very difficult to explain on the 
basis of Professor Murray's theory. As a rule, the actual 
death in Greek tragedy is off the stage ; and yet, while it 
does not take place within the view of the spectators, it is 
sometimes within hearing. Also the dead body is often ex- 

11 Op. cit. p. 71. 
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posed to view. We cannot argue that these practices are 
legitimately accounted for by such suggestions as aversion 
to the sight of physical suffering {Prometheus, Hercules), or, 
as the Renaissance critics said, terror at the sight of blood 
(P/iiloctetes), 12 or the desire to avoid defiling a semi-religious 
ceremony by death (Ajax). Furthermore, it cannot be said 
that deaths could not occur on the stage because there was 
no means of removing the body from the scene. The Ajax 
is very strong evidence that such was not the case. The fact 
that the difficulty of portraying death agony on the stage 
was overcome in one instance, is proof that the real reason 
for regularly keeping deaths off the stage lies far deeper, 
and is to be sought in the tradition of some ritual rather than 
in a practice due to conditions of primitive stage mechanism. 
Thus we cannot accept the explanation that this custom arose 
from the actual difficulty of representing such an incident 
effectively from a theatrical point of view. It is easier to 
venture than to accept suggestions. We could wish that 
Professor Murray had told us his reason. However, we 
agree with him that the pathos was not on the stage, and 
that the reason is inherent in the ritual underlying tragedy, 
whatever that ritual may be. 

The fact that the pathos is narrated or " messengered " — 
to employ the expressive terminology of the modern dramatic 
critic — is not sufficient to explain the great amount of narra- 
tion in Greek tragedy and its strikingly retrospective quality, 
found especially in the choral odes. Professor Murray's 
ritual does not impress one as being retrospective. There 
is only one narrated incident in it, and that incident is 
supposed to take place while the ritual is being enacted. 
Nothing in what may be called the plot of the ritual looks 
back to anything which is supposed to have happened 
before the agon. Greek tragedy, on the contrary, looks 
back to events which precede the opening of the play ; and 
the narrative element, although constantly compared to epic 
poetry, cannot possibly be explained as an outgrowth of the 

12 We refer to the scene in which the hero faints from the bleeding of his 
wound. 
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epic. Thus, while the habit of narrating the pathos in the 
ritual might explain the narration of the death in tragedy, 
it would hardly have introduced the narrative element into 
tragedy to the extent in which we find it, nor would it have 
caused tragedy constantly to hark back to events long past 
in the life of the hero. Greek tragedies, especially those 
like the Oedipus Rex, impress us deeply with the feeling that 
the development of the action is inevitable. Critics have 
often explained this as resulting from the atmosphere of fate 
pervading the action ; but there is another cause for this ele- 
ment of inevitableness, and it lies in the handling of the plot. 
The Greek dramatist is inclined to develop his action, not by 
events in the ever-changing present, but by disclosing events 
of the unchangeable past. Remove the events which hap- 
pened before almost any Greek tragedy begins and little of 
the action remains ; but, because these events have already 
taken place and their consequences cannot be undone, the 
audience waits solemnly for the inexorable doom to fall. At 
the beginning of a Shakespearean tragedy it is the future 
which threatens evil. In Greek tragedy it is the past which 
forebodes the doom. 18 There must be an explanation for this ; 
but nothing in the ritual of fertility offers a reason for this 
phase of the technique of Greek tragedy. 

As for the messenger and the threnos, which form the 
third and fourth steps in Professor Murray's ritual, their 
presence in Greek tragedy undoubtedly needs explanation ; 
and in all probability the explanation is to be found in the 
fact that tragedy originated in some ritual. But for the rea- 
sons already advanced, the ritual postulated by Professor 
Murray is not the right one, because it does not offer a sat- 
isfactory explanation of what, we must insist, is a curious 
form of drama ; and his ritual will at least have to be so re- 
constructed as to admit of performance by a single leader 
or actor and a chorus (see pp. 182-183 above). There are, 
however, many technical problems stated above which this 

13 If this statement is true in regard to Hamlet, it is because that play is 
strongly influenced by Greek tradition and technique passing through Senecan 
dramas and Kyd's Spanish Tragedy. 
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ritual, even when thus modified, would leave entirely un- 
solved. 

Let us now consider Professor Ridgeway's theory. He 
has been led to the conclusion "that (i) Tragedy proper did 
not arise in the worship of the Thracian god Dionysus ; but 
(2) that it sprang out of the indigenous worship of the dead, 
especially of dead chiefs such as Adrastus, the ancient pre- 
Dorian and pre-Achaean king of Sicyon, as described by 
Herodotus u in a passage which is our earliest authority for 
Greek 'tragic dances'; (3) that the cult of Dionysus was not 
indigenous in Sicyon, but had been introduced there by Cleis- 
thenes (as it had been also brought into Attica and Naxos), 
and had been superimposed upon the cult of the old king ; 
(4) that even if it were true that Tragedy proper arose out 
of the worship of Dionysus, it would no less have originated 
in the worship of the dead, since Dionysus was regarded by 
the Greeks as a hero 15 (i.e. a man turned into a saint) as well 
as a god." 16 Professor Ridgeway holds further that "the 
Sicyonians honoured their old chief with sacrifices and tragic 
dances for the same reasons as those for which ancestors, 
heroes, and saints have been, and still are being, worshipped 
in Western Asia, India, Burma, China, Japan, and, in a word, 
in almost every corner of the world." He brings up many 
objections on historical grounds to Professor Murray's theory, 
and cites in favor of his own view much corroborative evi- 
dence based on the parallel development of tragic dances 
among other primitive nations. He also points out what he 
considers to be survivals in tragedy of the primitive worship 
of the dead hero, such as the presence of the tomb in so 
many tragedies, the kommos sung over the dead hero who is 
being borne to the tomb, and the commemorative kommos 
sung over his grave when many years have elapsed since his 
burial ; also the libations in the Choephorae, the ghost in the 
Persae, etc. 

Let us now see how Professor Ridgeway's theory stands 

14 v, 67. I5 Plut. Quaes/. Graec. 36; de Is. et Osir. 35. 

16 Dramas and Dramatic Dances, 5—6. 
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the test of dramatic technique which we have just applied to 
the rival view. 

There were evidently two kinds of choral laments for the 
dead, as Nilsson has pointed out. 17 In the one the leader 
sings the lament and the chorus sings the refrain. The com- 
position of the oldest tragedies is similar to this form. The 
other form consisted of antiphonal choral song, retained in 
the Septem, Choephorae , and the Persae. Commemorative 
rites were performed at the tomb of the dead hero. 
Naturally his great deeds would be recalled to mind. The 
manner of his death would be sung. There would be the 
lament itself, the threnos. We may also assume, at the end 
of the ritual, the presence of the same note of future peace 
or of future ill, which occurs in so many Greek tragedies just 
before the close and which is another feature peculiar to 
Greek tragedy. The point may be urged that at the end of 
Romeo and Juliet there is a note of future peace ; but in the 
denouement of Greek tragedy this foreshadowing of the 
future — happy or unhappy — seems to be canonical and can 
hardly be explained by the theory that one play of a trilogy 
is preparing for the next one. We shall not insist too 
strongly on this point ; but we offer the suggestion that it 
would be perfectly natural for the chorus, having sung of the 
past deeds and of the death or triumph of the hero, finally to 
think of the future and what it holds for those who are so 
closely bound to him. 

Now all this ritual could have been carried on by the 
chorus without a leader at first. No individual characters 
are needed. However, one phase of the development of 
tragedy, which we shall attempt to trace, is what may be 
called the individualization of choral functions, i.e. the in- 
troduction of individual actors to discharge functions that 
originally belonged to the chorus. We shall attempt to show 
how the separate characters thus evolved out of the chorus, 
which at fjrst performed Greek tragedy alone. According to 
Professor Bywater, when Aristotle says that tragedy began 

17 Nilsson, "Totenklage und Tragodie," in Archiv fur Religionswisscnschaft, 
IX (1906), 286. 
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with improvisations, he means that the author of the dithy- 
ramb came forward with an improvisation, i.e. with a prjcris or 
" spoken statement," which he improvised in the interval be- 
tween the two halves of the song of the chorus — that being 
the origin of the great constituents of a Greek drama, a 
spoken part and a sung part, an actor and a chorus. 18 Of 
course, Aristotle is not speaking here of a chorus worshipping 
a dead hero ; but since the improvisation took place in the 
chorus to which Aristotle refers, it seems quite possible that 
the same development would occur in the choral worship of 
the dead, especially since we know that in one form, perhaps 
a later form, the lament was actually carried on between 
the chorus and the leader. It is probable that the genre of the 
choral ode developed as a whole ; and if the leader of the 
choral odes connected with the worship of Dionysus began 
to improvise between the songs of the chorus, a parallel 
development was bound to take place sooner or later in the 
choral odes connected with the worship of the dead hero. 
In this connection, one may recall to mind that the origin 
of the prose encomium and the laudatio, delivered by one 
person, is to be sought in the threnos sung by the chorus. 
A chorus with a leader, therefore, sang of the dead hero at 
his tomb. The fact that the hero is dead is of the utmost 
importance to our theory. The great deeds and all that was 
important in the life of the hero would necessarily be told in 
narrative form. The whole ceremony would consist of retro- 
spective narration, not merely a part of it, as in the. ritual of 
fertility. Thus, at the outset, the problem in the primitive 
form of Greek drama derived from the ritual of the hero would 
be to reduce in quantity this retrospective, narrative element, 
which remains to such a great extent even in the most 
highly developed Greek tragedy. The point of attack in a 
ritual performed for a dead hero is naturally placed after the 
death of the hero. This fact would explain, in tragedy, not 
only the choral odes dealing with the past deeds of the hero, 
but also those dealing with his ancestors. As for his death, 

18 See note 1449 a 11 of Bywater's edition of the Poetics. I assume that the 
functions of author, actor, and leader were performed by the same individual. 
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we may infer from the incontrovertible evidence of the later 
plays that it was recounted by the leader of the chorus. 
Thus the leader of the chorus developed into the messenger, 
not into the hero, because the hero did not appear. Since in 
the ritual the death of the hero had already occurred, and 
hence could not take place before the eyes of the chorus, it 
became traditional in Greek tragedy to keep the death of the 
hero off the stage. For the student of dramatic technique, 
this is a more satisfactory explanation of the practice of plac- 
ing the agon and the pathos behind the scenes than the ex- 
planations based on mechanical, psychological, or religious 
grounds, which are cited above. 

Since the hero was dead and the leader had developed into 
the messenger, the chorus — those interested in the fate of 
the hero — becomes the principal character, not in the myth, 
but in the ritual. We see a survival of this not only in the 
preponderance of the choral element in tragedy, but also in 
the fact that the chorus is always most interested in the hero 
when he finally appears on the Greek stage. Its fate is 
linked with his. We follow the action in the Septem and in 
the Persae by beholding the reaction of the different events 
on the mind and emotions of the chorus. It is true that 
in the Persae the character of Atossa, the wife and mother, 
is very important ; but she is the individualization of a 
function of the chorus, with the maternal interest added. 
Her rdle could revert to the chorus and the play would still 
exist. A development has simply taken place from the 
chorus interested in the fate of the hero into an individual 
more interested in the fate of the hero. Also, in the Sup- 
pliants, the chorus is, let us say, the heroine. Thus the 
chorus, which was at first not the chief character in the myth 
but only the principal character in the performance of the 
ritual, has now become the heroine of the drama itself. 
This is one of the natural developments which would almost 
inevitably take place if choral worship of a dead hero began 
to evolve into drama. However, as we shall try to show 
later, this was not the only way in which a hero or heroine 
was introduced on the Greek stage. A still further individu- 
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alization of a collective rdle is found in such characters as 
those of Chrysothemis and Ismene, the respective foils of 
their sisters. These characters fulfil the somewhat pale role 
of prudent counsellor and friend, which is distinctly a rdle of 
the chorus given to an individual. 

To be dogmatic in regard to the chronological order of the 
successive steps in the evolution of this ritual would be 
dangerous, but plainly the point of attack had to be pushed 
back in primitive tragedy to include the hero within the play 
itself. It would be natural for a band of worshippers of 
the hero, stimulated by ecstasy and deep emotions as they 
would be, to feel the presence of the departed spirit. Thus, 
in primitive tragedy, after the process of individualization 
had progressed far enough to create the type of character 
represented by Atossa, the next step would naturally be 
the embodiment of the spirit of the hero, an example of 
which is found in the Pcrsac, when the spirit of the dead 
Darius appears. The fact that the same actor-leader of the 
chorus could essay such a rdle is hardly to be offered as 
evidence that the leader of the chorus became the hero of 
the play. We must distinguish carefully between the actor 
and the role itself. The leader had assumed the rdle of the 
messenger before the hero could possibly have appeared in 
the play. In the ritual and in the primitive drama which 
grew out of the ritual, before the role of the hero was intro- 
duced, the chorus must have been practically the hero of the 
play. The choral rdle was the sympathetic rdle, and the 
Suppliants bears witness, as we have already said, to this 
stage in the development of drama. 

The next step is, of course, to place the point of attack 
back far enough to include the hero in the drama just before 
the hour of his death. This is the regular point of attack 
in Greek tragedy ; and it is perhaps not without significance 
in this connection that Polyneices, one of the heroes in the 
Septcm, does not appear on the stage alive, but that his body 
is brought on and the conventional lament or threnos is sung 
over it and over the body of Eteocles. In the Agamemnon, 
the hero, the character with which the chorus and hence the 
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spectators sympathize, is on the stage alive but once during 
the whole play. It would seem that the individual hero had 
great difficulty in playing an important part on the stage, and 
had to force his way before the spectators, because in the 
ritual he played no part at all before the eyes of the wor- 
shippers. Finally, the point of attack was never pushed very 
far back in Greek tragedy, whereas in medieval drama, which 
had .perhaps begun with the ritual dealing with the Resur- 
rection, the point of attack was set farther and farther back 
until the whole life of Christ was included and finally the 
Creation. Hence we have the Shakespearean point of attack 
far away from the climax. The Greeks, however, met the 
problem of showing more of the hero's career by dramatizing 
it in the form of a trilogy. Thus they responded to this 
natural impulse to show more in action and to tell less in 
narrative speeches, whereas each separate play of the trilogy 
held to the slightly modified form of the ritual. 

In that the point of attack in the single tragedy is thus 
held remarkably close to the climax and the denouement, 
Greek tragedy differs greatly from other forms of national 
drama. The most important result of this selection of the 
opening scene is what Aristotle calls the unity of action. 
Whatever may be narrated in a play that is thus constructed, 
little can be enacted that is episodic. There are relatively 
few events in the course of a Greek tragedy in comparison 
with other forms of drama. Also, the compression of the 
action caused by placing the point of attack close to the de- 
nouement makes it natural for the action in Greek tragedies 
to run its course during "one revolution of the sun." The 
hero has but little time to live even when he has been, so to 
speak, resurrected. Finally, the one scene of the ritual was 
the tomb, and thus the use of a single scene crystallized into 
a tradition ; and because there are few events in the last 
hours of the life of the hero, they are likely to happen in 
one place. Only under exceptional circumstances does the 
scene of Greek tragedy change. 

If, for reasons stated above, the hero in Greek tragedy had 
difficulty in getting on the stage and in staying on for any 
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length of time, his adversary had at least as much difficulty 
in this respect. We have already pointed out objections to 
Professor Murray's theory of the agon or contest between 
two individuals ; but there is still more to be said against it. 
In the first place, there is no agon on the stage between two 
individuals in the most primitive plays of Aeschylus. In the 
Persae the agon is over before the play begins. In the Sep- 
tem the agon is behind the scenes. In the Suppliants the 
agon is between the chorus and an individual, a herald rep- 
resenting in a rather pale manner the real antagonist, the 
sons of Aegyptus. Indeed, it is not until Aeschylus employs 
three actors that we find a real antagonist and a clash be- 
tween two individuals on the stage. Eteocles, in the Septem, is 
hardly to be considered purely as an antagonist, for the chorus, 
through whose eyes we watch the action unfold, laments for 
him as well as for his brother. The scene, however, in which 
his mood clashes with the emotions of the chorus is, perhaps, a 
primitive form of the agon — a form which existed before the 
appearance of an antagonist who remains actively hostile to the 
hero throughout the play. The Suppliants shows the next 
step, in which the active antagonist is vicariously represented 
on the stage. In the Agamemnon the two individual contest- 
ants face each other on the stage in an " obligatory scene." 19 
Again, the reason for the non-appearance of the antagonist 
on the stage may be sought in the fact that if tragedy devel- 
oped from the worship of the dead hero, and if, therefore, 
the hero had to be brought to life and then put upon the 
stage, naturally the antagonist and the clash of the contend- 
ing forces in the agon would have to be introduced slowly 
and almost haltingly, as the framework of Greek tragedy 
became larger. Thus there are comparatively few scenes of 
any kind between individuals in the dramas of Aeschylus, and 
he only really learns how to handle the agon after Sophocles 
has introduced the third actor. Had the agon between the 

19 I am indebted to Mr. William Archer for this excellent translation of the 
French phrase, scene a /aire. He defines the obligatory scene as " one which the 
audience (more or less clearly and consciously) foresees and desires, and the ab- 
sence of which it may with reason resent." — Play-Making (Boston, 1912), p. 227. 
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hero and his enemy been enacted in the ritual, as Professor 
Murray would lead us to believe, instead of being narrated, 
as it must have been on Professor Ridgeway's theory, it is 
hard to see why Aeschylus generally — and the other drama- 
tists at times — should have been so prone to place obligatory 
scenes between two principal characters off the stage, and 
why the antagonist, if he had appeared in the ritual, should 
not have continued to figure in early tragedy. Indeed, in 
order to explain the construction of Greek tragedy in its 
more developed form, we must postulate a ritual and then a 
ritualistic drama, in which neither the hero nor his enemy 
appeared. In this connection the fact is hardly without sig- 
nificance that there is a preponderance of choral and female 
roles, or, one may say, roles of those interested in the fate of 
the hero, over the short r61e of the hero himself. Also, in 
the lament over the dead body of Hector in the Iliad, it is 
interesting to note that it is the women who carry on the 
threnos, whereas Priam, although he is present, does not take 
part in the lament. Thus perhaps in the preponderance of 
the choral and the female rdles in early tragedy we may see 
the survival of a traditional lament sung by women. 

When the point of attack had been set back in the plot 
and the hero was brought on the stage, his role slowly but 
surely gained in importance and in length, and the role of 
those interested in his fate decreased in importance. But it 
is a striking fact that rarely in a Greek tragedy do we see the 
fault of the hero committed and expiated in the same play. 
Old tradition unconsciously held the point of attack close to 
the death of the hero. As tragedy evolved, however, there 
was evidently a shift in the dramatic emphasis, and hence in 
the sympathy of the spectator, from the chorus to individuals 
interested in the hero, and finally to the hero himself, who 
had, as it were, risen from the tomb to enact before the eyes 
of the audience many if not all of the events that the ritual 
had presented in narrative form. 

In his book, The Origin of Attic Comedy, Mr. Cornford 
takes practically the same point of departure as does Profes- 
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sor Murray. Evidence is presented that " Athenian Comedy 
arose out of a ritual drama essentially the same in type as 
that from which Professor Murray derives Athenian Tragedy." 
Since he holds that the case for the origin of comedy is 
clearer and more convincing and reinforces Professor Mur- 
ray's hypothesis, the same technical test must be applied to 
this theory, especially as Mr. Cornford believes that Professor 
Murray's hypothesis " is, in the main, true." 

The parabasis, Mr. Cornford holds, is the most striking 
thing in Greek comedy. It normally opens with a farewell 
to the actors, who leave the stage until it is over. It divides 
the play into two parts : (i) prolog2i.e or exposition scenes, par- 
odos, agon, parabasis, (2) komos (a festal procession), and a 
marriage. Somewhere between the agon and the komos there 
is also a scene of sacrifice and feast. In several of the earlier 
plays of Aristophanes these two elements, sacrifice and feast, 
" form nearly the whole of the action, and fill nearly the whole 
time of presentation, in the second part. In the later plays, 
from the Birds onward, plots of a more complicated type are 
developed, chiefly in this latter half of the play ; but still the 
old sequence of fixed incidents in the old order remains as 
the substructure of the action : Agon, Sacrifice, Feast, Mar- 
riage, Kdmos. Another regularly recurring type of incident 
is the interruption of the Sacrifice or the Feast, or both, by a 
series of unwelcome intruders, who are successively put to 
derision by the protagonist and driven away with blows. . . . 
This canonical plot formula preserves the stereotyped action 
of a ritual or folk drama, older than literary Comedy and of a 
pattern well known to us from other sources." 20 

This is not the place to discuss in detail evidence adduced 
by Mr. Cornford in support of his theory. His success in 
finding survivals from the ritual in Aristophanic comedy is 
far more complete and convincing than is Professor Murray's 
effort to point out canonical ritualistic scenes in Greek tragedy. 
His conclusion shows, however, how very similar these two 
supposed rituals are. " Starting from Aristotle's authorita- 
tive statement," he says, " we sought the nucleus of Comedy 

20 Op. cit. p. 3. 
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in the Phallic ceremonies, illustrated by Aristophanes in the 
rites performed by Dikaiopolis at his Country Dionysia. We 
found there, in barest outline, a ritual procedure in three parts. 
(1) The procession of the worshippers of Phales moves on its 
way, carrying the emblem of the god on a pole and the in- 
struments of sacrifice. (2) It pauses at some fixed place for 
the sacrifice, accompanied by a prayer to Dionysus. (3) The 
procession moves on again singing the Phallic Song. This 
Komos hymn reflects the two essential elements : invocation 
and induction of the good influence or spirit, magical abuse 
and expulsion of the evil. The same two elements we found 
perpetuated in the comic Parabasis. In the Agon which regu- 
larly precedes the Parabasis we now have come to see the 
equivalent of the sacrifice which precedes the Phallic Song. 
The Agon is the beginning of the sacrifice in its primitive dra- 
matic form — the conflict between the good and evil princi- 
ples, Summer and Winter, Life and Death. The good spirit is 
slain, dismembered, cooked, and eaten in the communal feast, 
and yet brought back to life. These acts survive in the stand- 
ing features of the comic plot between the Parabasis and the 
Exodos. Finally comes the sacred Marriage of the risen God, 
restored to life and youth to be the husband of the Mother 
Goddess. This marriage is the necessary consummation of 
the Phallic ritual, which, when it takes a dramatic form, simu- 
lates the union of Heaven and Earth for the renewal of all 
life in Spring." 21 

One of the most convincing parts of Mr. Cornford's book 
is the Appendix, containing a synopsis of the extant comedies 
showing the reminiscences of the ritual; and it is to this 
Appendix that we shall refer for much evidence in support 
of our theory. 

It will be remembered that from this ritual of the death 
and rebirth of the good spirit, Professor Murray derives 
perhaps the peripeteia and surely the anagnorisis of Greek 
tragedy. Mr. Cornford does not pretend to find either peri- 
peteia or anagnorisis in comedy, and rightly so, in our opinion. 
For reasons stated above, we do not believe that the presence 
21 Op. cit. p. 103 f. 
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of the recognition scene proves anything. But it would seem 
a pertinent question to ask Professor Murray, and also Mr. 
Cornford, since he accepts this theory, why peripeteia and 
anagnorisis happened to develop in tragedy out of the ritual, 
but not in comedy. Surely if these two forms of drama arose 
out of essentially the same ritual, they must have been strik- 
ingly similar in form and content before the wide divergence 
developed. Just how the question can be answered is not 
plain. As for the theophany, it might not be so difficult to 
explain why that element should remain in tragedy and not 
in comedy, although the burden of proof may well be left 
with Professor Murray and Mr. Cornford. 

In regard to the agon carried on by two individuals, " the 
representatives of two parties or principles which are in 
effect the hero and villain of the whole piece," the objections 
advanced above in respect to tragedy are by no means valid 
in the case of comedy. When Aristotle says that Aeschylus 
introduced the second actor, he is speaking of tragedy and 
not of comedy. If Mr. Cornford's theory is correct, then 
there must have been in his ritual at least two individual 
performers from the earliest times — much earlier than in 
the ritual out of which tragedy grew. Therefore, we should 
expect to find in comedy, as we know it, many scenes, espe- 
cially the agon, carried on between two individuals, instead 
of finding an individual and a chorus clashing in the obliga- 
tory scene. In the analyses of the comedies given by Mr. 
Cornford himself, we are immediately struck by the fact that 
the action in Aristophanic comedy, especially in the agon, is 
carried on by individual characters. A mere glance at this 
part of his work, or at the comedies themselves, will confirm 
this very important fact. We should also expect the agon to 
be enacted on the stage, and to be a real, clear-cut struggle, 
not kept off the stage nor outside the limits of the action of 
the play. Mr. Cornford's synopses prove that this is the 
case beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

With these individual r61es, agonist and antagonist, hero 
and villain, probably well defined in the ritual, it is not sur- 
prising to find them so well defined and so important in 
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comedy, instead of playing almost a minor part, as they do 
in early tragedy, and, as it were, finding it difficult to appear 
on the stage at all. If we are surprised at the importance 
and the extent of the choral rdle in Aeschylus, what must 
have been the case before his time in view of the statement 
of Aristotle that " the number of actors was first increased to 
two by Aeschylus, who curtailed the business of the chorus 
and made the dialogue, or spoken portion, take the leading* 
part in the play." m It is not without significance that, while 
Aristotle knew that Aeschylus introduced the second actor 
into tragedy, he did not know who gave comedy a plurality 
of actors, probably because comedy had more than one from 
the beginning. In comedy the role of the hero is well devel- 
oped. The hero carries on the action, and the antagonists, 
together with the r61e of the alazon, or impostor, are no less 
well developed and important. 

Under these conditions there is consequently a diminution 
in importance of the choral r61e. While the statements of 
Mr. Cornford about the function of the tragic chorus are not 
entirely acceptable, the points that he makes in regard to 
the comic chorus are very illuminating. He shows that the 
comic chorus is very partisan, and that its partisan sympa- 
thies probably survive from its original function as partici- 
pant in the ritual without an audience ; that after the agon 
and the parabasis the comic chorus has no part in the 
action until the exodos ; that its most important function is 
in connection with the agon; and that at the beginning of 
the agon the chorus is more or less violently on the side 
of one of the adversaries against the other, or else divided 
against itself, one half taking each side. If the chorus is at 
first hostile to the agonist it changes and always ends on the 
victorious side. Mr. Cornford does not offer any explanation 
of this phenomenon of changing sides or of being at any 
time against the hero ; but one is immediately struck by the 
fact that in only one tragedy (Eumemdes) is there a chorus 
taking sides against the hero, and that the tragic chorus 
never changes its allegiance. The explanation of this may 
22 Bywater's translation of 1449 a 15 of the Poetics. 
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well lie in the ritual commemorating the dead hero. The 
chorus celebrating the hero would naturally be on his side 
first, last, and always. It could not be hostile to him. The 
Eumenides, the exception to the rule, is a relatively late play, 
and the latest of the extant plays of Aeschylus. In comedy, 
however, there seems to have been no such strong bond to 
keep the chorus faithful to the hero. There is no such merg- 
ing of the roles of chorus and hero in comedy as there is in 
the Suppliants. In the case of comedy the individual hero 
had appeared even in the underlying ritual, and hence the 
chorus was never paramount as it was in tragedy. We see 
the action in tragedy through the eyes of the chorus ; but in 
comedy we see the action through the eyes of the hero and 
not always through the eyes of the possibly hostile chorus. 
Perhaps the explanation of this phenomenon may be that in 
the agon of the ritual both the agonist and the antagonist, 
Summer and Winter, were leaders of a half chorus. Thus 
the original ritualistic form may be preserved in the Lysis- 
trata, in which the chorus is divided into two hostile groups. 
This is also the situation in the Acharnians, in which, as Mr. 
Cornford says, " Dikaiopolis pleads for peace with Sparta. 
He converts Half Chorus 1. Their Leader fights with the 
other Leader, whose party call for Lamachus." w Thus, since 
in the ritual underlying comedy there was a well-defined agon, 
the chorus would naturally be divided, some siding with the 
hero, some siding with the villain, until in the end, since there 
must be a joyful outcome, the whole chorus would be on the 
side of the victor — the new god. On the other hand, since 
there was no enacted agon in the ritual underlying tragedy, 
the chorus would be immutably in sympathy with the hero. 

23 Op. cit. p. 223. The presence of the agon in Professor Murray's recon- 
structed ritual underlying tragedy cannot be explained in this manner, since there 
is no evidence that the tragic chorus was ever divided into hostile half choruses. 
In the Septem the chorus separates into two groups at the end, but these semi- 
choruses are not hostile to each other. This division is probably a stage device 
for removing the dead heroes who cannot be buried together. Indeed, the 
division of the comic chorus into hostile groups and the entire solidarity of the 
tragic chorus, together with its complete loyalty to the hero, are additional evidence 
of the impossibility of deriving both tragedy and comedy from the same ritual. 
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Indeed, before the hero could be portrayed in tragedy on the 
stage, the chorus was what is technically known as the sym- 
pathetic character. There would be no chance for divided 
allegiance under such circumstances. This consideration 
leads us to an explanation of the relative unimportance of 
the chorus in comedy and the relative importance of the 
rdles of hero and villain. These two rdles in comedy de- 
veloped evidently from the leader of the chorus. The r61e 
of the messenger was not needed. From the earliest times, 
the interest of the worshipper or the spectator must have 
been centred on the individual agonist and antagonist, in- 
stead of being centred on those who were beholding the 
struggle. The hero and the villain were present in flesh 
and blood in the ritual underlying comedy. 

Both Mr. Cornford and Professor Murray postulate in this 
ritual the sacrifice in which the good spirit is slain, dismem- 
bered, cooked, and eaten in the communal feast and yet is 
brought back to life. Professor Murray derives from this 
the pathos, behind the scenes, and the messenger. Mr. 
Cornford derives sacrifice, cooking, and feast. Again we 
must ask why this ritual developed so differently in the two 
forms of drama. At this point of our discussion, however, 
the question of action on and off the stage must arise, and 
immediately a very remarkable state of affairs is disclosed. 
The action in comedy, unlike that of tragedy, is practically 
always on the stage. This is just what we should expect to 
find if comedy developed from the ritual adopted by Mr. 
Cornford ; for in this ritual everything of importance is acted 
out before the eyes of the worshippers and there is little 
place for narration. In comedy the rdle of the messenger is 
as unimportant as it is important in tragedy. There is a 
speech in the Knights by a character who is practically a 
messenger, concerning the agon of the Paphlagonian and the 
Sausage-seller before the Senate ; but this use of the messen- 
ger is perhaps due to the fact that the agon described is a 
repetition of the scene just enacted on the stage, with another 
scene of the same kind, but more vitally important to the 
action, still to come ; or perhaps, with the choral rdle filled 
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by the Knights, the senators could not be introduced on the 
stage. In the Birds, a messenger describes the building of 
the walls of the new city, but this is hardly a vital part of the 
action. Also, these two speeches are in parody of the 
speeches of messengers in tragedy, as is clearly shown by 
the language. Thus, as a rule, everything of any importance 
in comedy is acted on the stage, with the exception of the 
canonical feast. In the Wasps, this feast is reported by 
Xanthias. Only in the Knights does a feast take place on 
the stage, and even in that play there is mention of another 
feast to which the Sausage-seller is invited and which is sup- 
posed to come after the play is over. That the canonical 
feast is practically always behind the scenes is hardly due to 
mere chance ; nor is it to be ascribed to any difficulty of 
stage presentation. No explanation of the technical handling 
of this incident has been offered, nor are we able to suggest 
one at present. The important point in regard to our theory, 
however, is that, with the exception of this incident, all the 
events vital to the plot of comedy are enacted on the stage, 
whereas in tragedy there is much narration of important in- 
cidents. This difference in dramatic technique is not to be 
ascribed to the difference between a serious play and a 
comedy. There is much narration of important incidents of 
the plot in the comedies of Plautus and Terence — a further 
proof of the influence of the technique of tragedy on the 
later comedy through Menander. The difference between 
Greek tragedy and comedy in this respect is rather to be 
ascribed to the difference in their origin. 

Finally, we must call attention not only to the absence of 
narration but also of the retrospective element in the ritual 
and hence in comedy. Not only are the events on the stage, 
but the action is in the present and looks toward the future. 
The point of attack is already far enough back in the ritual 
to include the whole action and plot of the play. Only the 
present situation has to be explained, and then the story 
unfolds with many incidents before our eyes. There was not 
the need of pushing back the point of attack in comedy that 
there was in tragedy. All these differences in dramatic 
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technique between these two kinds of Greek drama cannot 
be without deep significance. 

Professor Murray believes that the important problem is to 
explain how tragedy could end unhappily while the ritual had 
a happy ending. A far more troublesome problem is how to 
reconcile his theory of the origin of tragedy with the state- 
ment of Aristotle that tragedy developed kic rov a-arvptKov 
into a serious play. "That the two types of drama which 
were presented to the same audience at the same festivals of 
Dionysus should have had their origins in different cults, is a 
thesis so paradoxical that only the most cogent proof could 
recommend it to serious attention." This statement on the 
part of Mr. Cornford leads him correctly to ask and to 
attempt to answer the question : " Given that Tragedy and 
Comedy have come from the same type of ritual drama, how 
and why did they part and take their divergent routes towards 
forms of art so widely different ? " M To the student of dra- 
matic technique this is the question of paramount importance, 
rather than the question how tragedy and comedy happened 
to be played on the same stage at the same time. While we 
have no important objections to the single points that Mr. 
Cornford makes in his answer to this question, we cannot 
accept them as proof, because he does not touch on any of 
the vital differences in the technique of these two forms of 
drama. His discussion of plot and character in tragedy and 
comedy is too general to be of any use in solving the problem. 
When he confines himself to the question of the evolution of 
comedy, he is very convincing ; but as soon as he tries to 
strengthen Professor Murray's theory of the origin of tragedy, 
he is not only unconvincing, but he has unconsciously fur- 
nished much of the evidence tending to disprove that theory. 

No one denies that the worship of the dead hero has had 
some influence on the tragic form of drama, in spite of the 
fact that Aristotle does not mention this influence, but says 
that tragedy arose from the dithyrambic chorus of the satyrs. 
The question is : when did this influence of the worship of 
the dead hero begin to be exerted on the tragic form of dra- 

24 Op. cit. p. 190. 
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matic art? Professor Ridgeway and Dr. Jevons 25 deny a 
Dionysiac origin of tragedy, holding that there was drama 
before the worship of Dionysus was introduced. Now dead 
heroes may well have been worshipped before the introduc- 
tion of the Dionysiac cult, as Herodotus would seem to 
prove from his description of the ceremonies around the 
tomb of Adrastus. Nevertheless, how can we be sure that 
there was actually a dramatic element developed at that time 
in the ritual ? Nilsson holds " that the fundamental difference 
between tragedy and choral lamentation for the dead is that 
the former is a pi/Miais Sptovrcov. . . . When the messenger 
tells something and the chorus laments, that is almost identi- 
cal with the epic form of the lamentation for the dead. The 
difference is shown when the hero himself appears. Hier 
muss der langst erkannte mimische Trieb im Dionysuskult 
angezogen werden." * Apart from the question of the 
appearance of the hero, this theory offers a partial solution 
to the whole question. There were at least two forms of 
choral worship : the worship of Dionysus, and the worship 
of the dead hero. There seems to be no reason to deny that 
the dramatic element arose first in the worship of Dionysus, 
especially since the ritual was probably more dramatic than 
was the more narrative form of the ritual followed in the 
worship of the hero. The mimetic element, having made its 
appearance in the Dionysiac ritual, was either introduced 
into the hero ritual or, what amounts to the same thing in 
the end, while the Dionysiac form of choral drama was in its 
infancy, the worship of the hero was drawn into it and, in a 
measure, combined with it. Yet, because of the difference be- 
tween the two forms of ritual, two forms of drama were evolved. 
In this connection, however, we must not fail to take into 
consideration the theory set forth by Dr. Jevons. He rejects 
the idea that the origin of tragedy is to be sought in the 
dithyramb, and claims that "the view established and com- 
monly held by classical scholars, that the Greek drama had 

25 F. B. Jevons, " Masks and the Origin of Greek Drama," Folk Lore, xxvni 
(1916), 171 ff- 
» Op. cit. 287. 
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its origin in the worship of Dionysus, is obviously erroneous ; 
masking and acting were known and practised by the fore- 
fathers of the Greeks long before the worship of Dionysus 
was established, even though it was in connection with the 
worship of Dionysus that masking and acting reached their 
highest development." 27 He holds that there was no mask- 
ing without acting and no acting without masking. While 
we do not wish to indulge in meticulous distinctions, we do 
feel that there may be masking without acting, that masks 
may well have been the insignia of the ritual, and that a per- 
former who is wearing a mask is not necessarily an actor any 
more than is a bishop who is wearing a mitre. Drama means 
something more than persons in costume reciting a ritual. 
Dr. Jevons brings evidence, however, that the choruses in the 
worship of dead ancestors, in the worship of vegetation 
spirits, and in the worship of theriomorphic spirits wore 
masks, and that in Greece all three forms of cult became 
dramatic performances, i.e. tragedy, comedy, and satyr-play. 
These forms of dramatic art came to be incorporated in one 
festival, the Dionysia. Now the dramatic element must have 
arisen first in some one of the three dramatic rites. Just 
exactly what this dramatic element was we are frankly not 
going to attempt to define ; but we feel sure that it was some- 
thing more than mere costume. We believe, for the reasons 
stated above, that this true dramatic element did not arise 
first in the choral rites of hero worship. The case of the 
religious drama in the Middle Ages, which evolved from the 
ritual of the Catholic church, is evidence that a dramatic form 
of ritual can exist for centuries without becoming drama, for 
it was not until the tenth century that the liturgical drama 
developed. Thus we see no reason to deny that these Greek 
rituals were practised for years before any one of them be- 
came a drama ; and we hold that the dramatic element arose 
first in the chorus of the satyrs in connection with the wor- 
ship of Dionysus. Our belief in this theory is strengthened 
by the fact that Aristotle makes the statement that tragedy 
developed e* rov aaTvpaeov. 

27 Op. cit. 174. 
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We hold, further, that when this dramatic element had 
been introduced, and the choral worship of Dionysus had be- 
come a primitive satyr-play, the choral worship of the dead 
was drawn into, and, in a measure, combined with this satyr- 
play, on which, at the same time, it superimposed its own 
special technique. The similarity in technical construction 
between tragedy and such satyr-plays as the Ichneutae and 
the Cyclops, as well as the close juxtaposition of the tragedy 
and the satyr-play in the tetralogy, would point to some such 
primitive connection. The difference between the primitive 
rituals from which these two forms of drama sprang would 
account for the minor differences in their technical con- 
struction. 

Finally, whatever may be thought of this part of our 
theory, the important points which we have attempted to 
prove are: (i) that it is impossible to derive tragedy, as we 
know it, from the ritual from which we can trace the evolution 
of comedy, because of the wide divergence in dramatic tech- 
nique between these two forms of drama ; (2) that the only 
ritual thus far suggested which will explain the technical 
construction of Greek tragedy is the ritual of the worship of 
the dead hero. 



